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( Orvginal. ) 
The Law and Promises of God Consistent. 
i A SERMON, 
BY REV. L. W. DAGGETT. 

«Is the law then against the promises of God ?’’ GAL. 
iii. 21. 

The question proposed in our text is one of great 
importance, and worthy therefore the most seri- 
ous and candid consideration. It has often per- 
plexed men of devout and thoughtful minds, of 
kiad and tender feelings. When such individuals 
have turned to the promises of God, they have 
found in them all that their own generous and hu- 
mane affections prompted them to desire; they 
have discovered in them the sure evidences of 
that infinite love, which no being save Jehovah 
can posses#or manifest; they have caught from 
them a glimpse of the mighty uprisings of that 
fountain of divine grace, which “swells above 
our follies and our thoughts;” they have been 
led from a consideration of their greatness and 
preciousness, to look forward in faith and hope to 
those future and immortal felicities, which a Fa- 
ther thus merciful and good, must ultimately con- 
fer upon all the children of his creation. 

No purer pleasures, no sublimer enjoyments, no 
holier felicities are measured out to men during 
their pilgrimage upon the earth, than may be 
found in considering those promises, which have, 
from time to time>~been made by the Supreme 
Governor of the universe, to his children. In 
this employment the heart will receive all the bliss 
of which it is susceptible. What can so elevate 
man’s hopes, what can so purify his desires, what 
can so fill his heart with peace, as the thought 
that he can trust in the promises of God, that the 
universality which he discovers in them, the glo- 
ry which clusters around them, are only manifes- 
tations of that impartial goodness, which has its 
fountain in the Father of spirits? When man 
looks upon the promises of God as having origin- 
ated in infinite love, and considers himself an heir 
of the blessings pronounced in them, there must 
be, there will be peace and happiness in his soul. 
While the universality ‘of the promises is in his 
mind, joy will be in his heart. While he consid- 
ers those precious promises which are scattered 
so thickly upon the radiant pages of the book of 
God, his spirit will exult in the bright and felici- 
tous prospects which are opening before him. In 
these contemplations nan will forget his errors, 
for the beams of truth, radiated by the revelation 
from heaven, will direct his thoughts to things 
above, will turn his attention to scenes of glory, 
honor and immortality, reserved for his race in 
the paradise of God. 

But man is a strange compound of confidence 
and distrust, of hope and despair, of joy and sor- 
row; for, in the midst of all these raptures, at the | 
very acme of all his happiness, one thought of 
God’s law can destroy his happiness, will scatter 
his enjoyments to the four winds, and sink almost 
in dispair the being who was so late in such ec- 
stasies of felicity. 

Where is that joy which played upon the coun- 
tenace, which beamed from the eye, which filled 
the soul? Alas! it has been exchanged for bitter 
grief, for heart-felt sorrow, for tormenting fear 
and depressing anguish. The Jaw has been re- 
membered, conscience declares that its require- 
ments have been disregarded, and hence the of- 
fender trembles, for he strangely concludes that 
the law is against the promises of God, that the 
Visitation of its penalties upon transgressors must 
forever prevent the fulfillment of the promises so 
far as they are concerned. In this idea is the 
whole perplexity that clustérs around out subject. 








to men. He has instituted a law and affixed pen- 
alties to the violation of that law. Men have 
broken the divine law, and are consequently ex- 
posed to all those. chastisements, which have been 
wisely and benevolently attached by the Deity to 
a violation of his law. Men fear that the execu- 
tion of the law will exclude those who have bro- 
ken it, from the reception of those blessings con- 
tained in the promises. They see, or think they 
see, a perfect antagonism between the law and 
promises. 

Is the law then against the promises of God? 
It appears passing strange that men possessing 
reason can ever become so deluded as to suppose 
that an infinitely wise Being would institute a 
moral law for the government of men, the penal- 
ties of which, when inflicted, must forever prevent 


the fulfillment of his own promises to the same} 


individuals, Minds that can harbor this absurd 
thought, must have been strangely swayed by pre- 
judice, or cruelly crushed by a false education. 
This sentiment represents the God of the universe 
as tampering with the hopes and happiness of his 
children. It exhibits the Father of universal hu- 
manity in no better light than that of tantalising 
his own offspring with false and delusive hopes, 
with vain and hypocritical promises. 

We despise hypocrisy in men. We look with 
loathing and abhorrence upon those who profess 
religion and godliness with their lips, while their 
daily life continually demonstrates the existence 
of the worst of passions and darkest sins in their 
hearts, We look upon such as the specimens of 
humanity whose history will most foully blot the 
record of human actions. We turn from them in 
pity and agony. Let us thea, as we love the 
honor of our God, as we venerate the majesty of 
him ‘in whom we live, and move, and have our 
being,”’ as we wish to have his name honored in 
the earth, let us with determined hearts oppose 
that monstreus error, which fixes this awful charge 
upon the blessed Supreme! And the conclusion 
that the law is against the promises of God, does 
fix this charge upon him, since it represents him 
as making promises to his children, and then sub- 
sequently, four hundred and thirty years after, in- 
stituting a law which he knew would be violated, 
and affixing such a penalty to the violation of said 
law, as must forever render it impossible for him 
to verify his own voluntary and uncondilional prom- 
ises. ’ 

The notion that God’s law and promises conflict 


is entirely devoid of reasoa, unsupported by com- | 


mon sense, and consequently must be false. Infi- 
nite wisdom cannot err. God cannot be inconsis- 
tent with himself. The varied machinery of his 
moral government must all operate harmoniously. 
Men may not be enabled to look through the 
whole plan of the divine economy ; to comprehend 
lully its great principles, to note and scan perfect- 
ly its nice agreement and divine correspondences; 
yet all in this plan must be perfect, must be har- 
monious, since wisdom unerring instituted it. 
This settles the question, since it shows the abso- 
lute impossibility of imperfection or disagreement 


in any or between any of the different parts of 


should be blessed in him, in his seed, which seed 

was Christ. The blessing promised can surely 

be nothing less than salvation through the instru- 
mentality of the Lord Jesus Christ. Jt musts it 
certainly does imply the reconciliation of those 
to the will of God, who receive or experience it. 

It must be expressive of their obedience, of their 
holiness, of their happiness. We think the hear- 
er will regard this Scripture, in its connexion, as 
teaching the glorious sentiment of universal sal- 
vation, of the final and endless deliverance of the 
world from all sin. The we arrive at the con- 
clusion that God has promised this salvation. We 
look upon this salvation as the result of his divine 
government, as the consummation of his moral 
economy, as that which he has himself promised in 
his own good time to accomplish. Perfect recon- 
ciliation to God’s government, genuine obedience 
to all his laws, righteousness in word, thought and 
deed, yea, even the redemption, sanctification 
and salvation of the world, are embraced in the 
blessed promises of our God. This is the great 
result they proclaim! This is the glorious finale 
they reveal! Is the law against these promises? 
Certainly not. It was given as arule of life, as a 
guide for man duriog his journey amid the temp- 
tations and trials of earth, as a beacon light to 
conduct him to the haven of rest. It marked out 
his duty. It exhibited his obligations both to God 
and man. ‘‘The law wes our school-master to 
bring us unto Christ, that we might be justified 
by faith.” Gala. iii. 24. The law then, is so far 
from being against the promises of God, that it is 
even a mean, under the divine control, of verify- 
ing those promises. God instituted the law with 
all its penalties, that, himself, to a knowledge and 
practice of their duty, to the possession of those 
sublime enjoyments and the practice of those no- 
ble virtues, suited to their exalted natures. In 
the promises a certain result is declared; in the 
law—a way to obtain this result is pointed out. 
The one declares that universal happiness shall 
be consummated under the governments of our 
God; the others comes to us as an instrumentali- 
ty through which this sublime work shall be ac- 
complished. The one proclaims the glorious 
end; the other reveals some of the means for ob- 
taining that end. Is there any want of harmony 
then, between the two institutions? Not the least 

The law appears to be essential to the promises, 
| since it is only in fulfilling the law, which can be 
| done only by love, ‘‘for love is the fulfilling of 
the law,”’ that the promises can be verified. It is 
| quite apparent from this candid consideration of 
|#Re law and promises, that they are only different 
| parts of the same divine economy for producing 
|the salvation of the world; and hence there can 


|be no want of harmony, no opposition hetween 
\them. They are, they must be consistent, else 
| God has made promises to his dependant children, 
which he never designed to fulfill, which he must 
have purposed to break? Whois ready to adopt 
this conclusion? Certainly every one should be, 
who regards the law against the promises of God! 





Is the law then against the promises of God? 
| We have found the dictates of common sense 





God has made many great aad precious promises 


this great plan. God was the author of ail. He | most resolutely opposed @o the thought that the 
made the promises. He instituted the law: ‘‘Is/law is against the promises and found them both 
the house divided against itself?” Certainly not;| aiming at a common object, and consequently 
then the law is net against the promises of God. | harmonizing in all things. We turn now to the 
The correctness of this position will be still more} plain instructions of scripture upon this impor- 
apparent if we consider the promise made to Abra-) tant subject, and with a few positive testimonies 
ham, to which the apostle evidently referred in| from this source, will dismiss it, and relieve the 
our text, and compare it with the object of the! hearer. The Lord Jesus Christ came in tulfill- 
law. God said to the ancient patriarch, ‘‘ In thee | ment of God’s promises, he came as the minister 
shall all the families of the earth be blessed.” Gen. | of the néw'covetiant, he ‘came laden with bless 
xii. 3. Here isa positive, unconditional. promise | ings for the world, he came to establish the Gpa- 
of God to his servant Abraham, that all families | pe! in all the falness of its blessings, yet’he never 
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taught us that God’s laws were against his prom- 
ises, were opposed to the principles promulgated 
in his Gospel, or would be subverted by its per- 
fect establishment among men and its eomplete 
triumph over all their lusts and sins. He taught 
the reverse of this exactly. Look at the sublime 
instructions of Jesus upon this subject, in his 
memorable sermon on the mount. ‘ Think not 
that I am come to destroy the law or the prophets: 
I am not come to destroy, but to fulfill. For ver- 
ily 1 say unto you, Till heaven and earth shall 
pass, one jot or tittle shall in no wise pass from 
the law, till all be fulfilled.”’. Matt. v. 17, 18, The 
Gospel was established in fulfillment of God’s 
promises. Its great Founder came as the seed of 
Abraham in which God had promised to bless all 
the nations and families of the earth. It was 
through that God declared his purpose to recon- 
cile the world into himself. The whole scheme of 
man’s salvation, as taught in the blessed Gospel 
of Jesus, was based on the promises of Almighty 
God. And yet the Redeemer said, I came not to 
destroy the law and the prophets, but to fulfill 
them, If the law was not against the Gospel, 
which was instituted in accordance with the di- 
vine promises, can it be against the very promises 
on which the Gospel rests? If Christ fulfills his 
great mission, only as he fulfills the law and the 
prophets, does not this consideration clearly and 
undeniably establish the consistency of the law 
and promises of God? The argument drawa from 
this saying of our Savior in support of the har- 
mony existing between the law and the promises, 
we think unanswerable, and look upon it as amply 
sufficient to settle the question in most minds. 
Is the law then against the promises of God?— 
The context of our subject is so decisive upon the 
point under consideration that we cannot avoid 
introducing it at length. Let it be candidly and 
prayerfully considered, and we are sure it will 
lead those, thus regarding it, into the knowl- 
edge and enjoyment of the truth. The apostle 
reasons in the followiag manner in the verses pre- 
ceding our text: ‘‘ Now, to Abraham and his seed 
were the promises made. He saith not, And to 
seeds, as of many; but as of one, And to thy 
seed which is Christ. And this I say, That the 
covenant, that was confirmed before of God, in 
Christ, the law, which was four hundred and thir- 
ty years after, cannot disannul, that it should 
make the promise of none effect. For if the in- 
heritance be of the law, it is no more of promise: 
but God gave it toAbraham by promise. Where- 
fore then serveth the law? It was added because 
of transgression, till the seed should come to 
whom the promise was made; and it was ordained 
by angels in the hand of a mediator. Now, a 
mediator is not a mediator of one; but God is one. 
Is the law then against the promises of God?— 
God forbid: for if there had been a law given 
which could have given life, verily righteousness 
should have been by the law.” Gala. iii. 16—21. 


Such is the testimony of Paul upon this impor- 
tant subject, and certainly it settles the whole 
question forever, if we are ready to adopt his 
opinions as applicable to our times. If we re- 
gerd him as speaking under the inspiration of 
God, if we look to him as a safe teacher of moral 
and religious principles, we shall bind these in- 
structions to our hearts, and grow wiser and more 
happy under their benign influence. ‘Is the law 
then against the promises of God? God forbid,” 
says the great apostle to the Gentiles. Then 
surely we must conclude that God’s law is no ob- 
stacle in the way of the fulfillment of all his prom- 
ises; and shall certainly be justified in hoping, 
believing and realizingy that whatever blessings 
he has promised to men, will be conferred upon 
them, in the dispensation of the fullness of times. 

~ If we heed the dictates of common sense, we must 
apopt this conclusion. If we regard the object 
intended to be accomplished by the law and prom- 
ises of God, we cannot avoid the conviction that 
they are perfectly, divinely harmonious. If the 
words of Jesus and the instructions of Paul are 
believed by us, we xNow the law is not against | 
the promises of God, we knew, in the divine plan 
for the salvation of.our sinful race, all must be 
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union, concord, agreement. These things being | his father’s requirements. “Here K Will be per- 


so, we can, in conclusion; urge upon the hearer’s 
attention, those pure and holy joys necessarily 
pertaining to such a sentiment. He may rest up- 
on. the promises of God. He may turn to them 
as affording him the sure evidences of his own 
and the world’s immortality. .He may look upon 
them as originating in the boundlessness of infi- 
nite love, and declaring the full and complete re- 
demption of universal humanity from sin. He may 
regard them as the basis of the Gospel. He may 
feel, that he will rejoice ‘‘with joy unspeakable and 
full of glory” in the conviction, that Jesus came 
in accordance with them, to fulfill under them the 
law and the prophets, and to reconcile all things 
unto God. Upon the divine promises, let us 
lean, my brethren, They are sure as the word of 
God. They can no more fail than the oath of 
Jehovah, They are as certain of ultimate fulfill- 
ment as eternity isto endure. Come, my hearers, 
come up to this rich feast upon the promises of 
your God. It belongs to you,—it belongs to me, 
—yea, its joys, its glories, “‘its divinities,” are 
the birthright of our common humanity; for the 
promise was, that in the seed of Abraham all the 
nations and families of the earth shall be blessed. 

All should come then, since it is our Father’s 

house and there is breadenough. ‘‘And the spirit 
and the bride say, come,And let him that heareth, 
say,come. And let him that is athirst come: and 
whosoever will, let him take the water of life free- 
] — 
a In the sunny season of prosperity, let us turn 
to these divine promises, and live in view of that 
immortal boon which God declares in them, he 
will confer upon all the families of the earth, and 
prosperity will prove doubly prosperous to us. 
And, when the darkness of adverse fortune is ga- 
thering around us, when our fondest hopes and 
our warmest expectations are vanishing into the 
coldness of disappointment, fet our faith that God 
will fulfill all his promises to the children of men, 
grow stronger and still stronger, and our souls 
shall be filled with peace and glory, our spirits 
shall triumph in all the ‘‘fullness of God.” 

Is the law then against the promises of God? 
God forbid. Amen and amen. 

( Original. ) 

Repentance. 

This is a subject which appears to be but little 
understood by the religious world, although much 
talked of by professed Theologians. It is gener- 
ally understood as a peculiar working of the mind, 
and is spoken of as being of two kinds, Legal 
and Evangelical. The one referring to man while 
under the law, the other when under the Gospel, 
and is considered a peculiar working of the mind by 
which he is made to sorrow for a violation of their 
principles. But it will be perceived by a moment’s 
reflection that repentance embraces more than a 
sorrow for the course an individual has pursued; 
for with that sorrow, the individual is not changed 
although hé may be put by it under certain cir- 
cumstances which will eventually produce a 
change. The term itself seems to be synony- 
mous with reform, and as such is applicable to 
man in more senses than one. 
various natures and frequently is. When exer- 
cised in one manner it serves to produce a certain 
effect, if in another a different, or none at all. A 
Father, in the administration of his family gov- 
ernment, denounces certain evils upon his chil- 
dren for certain transgressions. The children 
have violated those laws and thereby become ob- 
noxious to the penalty. One is guided by pure 
selfishness and as such endeavors, with all the 
powers he possesses, to hide the crime. Another, 
being a greater lover of the parent than himself, 
preferring the obeying of the parent, rather 
than the gratification of his own selfish desires, 
goes lo the parent and confesses his fault while at 
the same time the other is detected. They both, 
in childlike humility weep tears of sorrow; the 
one, because he has been detected; the other, be- 
cause he has violated the law. The one exercised 
by sorrow in consequence of detection, attempts 





to avoid the penalty; the other, seexs but to obey 


Sorrow may be of 


ceived that nothing save the after life can discoy- 
erto us which hasexercised a sorrow producing 
rectitude of conduct... Nothing can be determin- 
ed {from the appearance of the two children, nei- 
ther can it be determined but the last is as pure- 
ly selfish as the first. He may have confessed hig 
fault for the purpose of prejudicing the parent in 
his favor and thus hope to escape the penalty. 
From this fact it must be perceived that sorrow 
cannot constitute repentance, in that this is at alj 
times visible in the acts of the creature. But if. 
the exercise of sorrow for the purpose of prejudi- 
cing the parent in his favor does not manifest it- 
self in the act, for from the act itself we are una- 
ble to determine anything of the matter. Hence, 
thea, it will be perceived that pretensions of re- 
pentance upon this hypothesis are not to be de- 
pended upon; for the very reason that nothing 
certain is known by either. This is discoverable 
from the fact that thousands who are full of these 
are, if any thing, much worse than those who 
make no pretensions; using as they do their pre- 
tensions for the purpose of deceiving. , 
The question may arise then, What is repen- 
tance? In answer to this, | remark, that it is a 
turning about. This conveys, not oply the idea 
of a cessation of action of a certain kind, buta 
positive action of another, So the Apostle view- 
ed the matter as I understand him in the follow- 
ing: ‘‘Godly sorrow workelh repentance unto 
salvation, that needeth net to be repented of,”— 
The repentance is a result of sorrow itself. A 
person may exercise sorrow without repenting, 
but he cannot repent without first exercising sor- 
row. ‘This is exercised from one of two motives, 
either in view of the offence, er for some sinister 
motive. Man is either a sianer or he is not. He 
cannot be idle upon anything. He, it is true, 
may violate the Jaw in one point, and fulfill it in 
another; but he cannot as before remarked re- 
main idle. If this is true, it will be seen that he 
may repent upon one point and not upon another. 
It does not necessarily follow that a man to repent 
must tura from all evil. He may be a liar, a 
thief, a slanderer, and repent of either crime and 
retain the others as may be seen by all. We see, 
it is true, man changing his course of action from 
other motives than sorrow for the offence, even 
for some sinister object. The liar, seeing that 
the course he pursues, injures his reputation, 
and by a loss of eonfidence is injured in his world- 
ly matters, and for the purpose of enhancing his 
worldly interests by regaining the confidence of 
his fellows, is led to pursue a different course; 
yea, comes to speak the truth to his fellows, and 
yet there is no such thing as repentance, for re- 
pentance is unto salvation, in that it isa change 
of disposition as well as action. There can be 
no such thing as turning about in a moral point of 
view, unless there is a change of intention, dis- 
position, or inclination. There is in “reality no 
change in man unless it be in disposition or incli- 
nation; at least there can be no salvaiion while 
under the exercise of sinful desires. And as re- 
pentance is unio salvation the change must be one 
that will produce it, or place man in a saved state. 
A man, traveling in the highway of sin, by a 
combination of circumstances separate from a true 
sorrow for those sins,is compelled to turn from his 
sinful course and practice virtue. That man, it 
will be perceived, is no nearer salvation in the one 
instance than in the other, nor does the one course 
tend to produce it more than another; consequently 
it will be seen that there is no repentance, neither 
can there be unless there is a change of mind to 
which the actions correspond. Repentance then is 
a ceasing to do evil, and learning to do well; and 
as it is necessary that man have a sense of his 
sins before he can repent and thereby become 
saved, it becomes important that we study the di- 
vine law and learn what is by it required of us, 
and also that we faithfully examine our own lives 
to see whether we have fulfilled those require- 
ments. A. Scorr.’ 


He that adopts the maxim, ‘'the world owes him 
a living,” will rarely take the trouble to earn it, 
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Letter from: Washington, D. C. 
 (Deax Broritea,“In ovr exertions’ to enlighten 
the minds of men relative to the’ religious errors so 
revalent in our day, of which we'all feel so mitich 
nterest, there is one point which strikes me we do 
not sufficiently dwell upen in our arguments, and 
that is, that all men are alike sinful, differing only in 
ee. If we go into any meeting of our differing 
frethren on a Sabbath day, or enter into private con- 
versation with them, it is immediately assumed on 
their part, that there are two classes of mankind, the 
righteous and the wicked, and to carry out the plan, 
they then assume that they are the righteous and the 
rest of mankind are the wicked; while the compari- 
son which they make between the classes, plausibly 
strikes the mind that never ending punishment might 
be true for some, wholly keeping out of view the 
great fact that all men, every one, are more or less 
guilty. Such an assumption completely changes all 
Just comparison and blinds truth. ‘The Bible assures 
us that “no man liveth and sinneth not”; and | have 
ever been willing to admit that if there were one 
who could affirm that he was not a sinner, he should 
indeed fare better thaa the rest of mankind. But 
how are facts? Why, all men are deeply involved 
in guilt; and the judgment to be rendered, therefore, 
is not between righteous men on the one hand, and 
sinners on the other; but between a whole body of 
wicked men. Here is the true point, a point that all 
must come to, and herein is where our differing 
brethren make the fatal mistake. ‘They assume that 
they are a righteous class of beings, and, too, before 
Christ has pronounced them to be such; for he is to 
decide who are righteous and who are not, and none 
of them believe in endless .misery for themselves, 
and the advocates of such an assumption are at once 
apparent. ‘They first labor to make the world be- 
lieve in such distinctions, and then endeavor to im- 
press upon mankind that it would be manifestly un- 
just that others should be as happy as they, (making 
the sinner equal with the saint.) Why? because 
there are two classes—they are the righteous and the 
rest are wicked, and, as before said, wholly keeping 
out of view the great truth that every soul, without 
distinction, is more or less sinful, and will be judged 
accordingly, for ‘ God is no respecter of persons.” 
It is true that all men are not precisely alike, but 
the consists only in the degrees of guilt, not in the 
righteousness of some and wickedness of others. It 
is also true that the Bible speaks of the righteous 
and the wicked, but it nowhere affirms that there 
are any perfectly righteous; on the contrary it as- 
sures us that ‘there is not one who doeth good, no 
not one,” and all must rely upon God’s mercy. 
What strikes me as important now, is for us more 
carefully to put our differing brethren on trial in 
these respects, and cause them to show that there 
are such righteous men on the one hand and wicked 
onthe other. Assumption has been long enough 
used; and to banish such an erroneous and destruc- 
tive idea, as is claimed, will level the cause which at 
present is used to sustain that heart-rending senti- 
ment of endless misery. 1 may say that this distine- 
tion among men, is the principal base on which that 
cruel doctrine rests, and which is so plausibly used; 
but every human being knows it is not true. We 
know there is no such distinction among men; for 
the best sin daily, and need the grace of God to save 
them, in some degree, as much as the alleged class 
of sinners. What then becomes of this righteous- 
ness? Why, itis all assumption, and, too, without 
a disparagingly of any one’s good exertions. 
aving truth for our motto and guide, let us forci- 
bly impress it on every occasion upon the minds of 
our differing brethren. A judgment will be theirs 
as well as ours. God is no respecter of persons. 
Your obedient servant, Cc. 
( Original. ) 
Societies and Young Ministers. 


Br. Battov,—Although Iam a young preacher, 
yet { wish to say a few words in relation te young 
ministers-being employed by societies to preach the 
Gospel of Christ. I am well aware that it is rather 
of a critical topic for me to discuss in this public 
manner; but 1 must speak candidly, seriously, and 
plainly. X 

You are well aware that there is an unwillingness 
existing’in many of our societies to employ young 
preachers. ‘They refuse to encourage men who are 


: young—men who have not had but a few years’ ex- 


perience in the ministry. ‘This prevailing opinion 
in many societies towards the younger portion of the 
ministry I fear has a detrimental influence for the 

agg | of our holy cause—the blessed religion of 

esus. It discourages and disheartens the young 
man who devotes his time and his energies for the 
general good of society, and for the upbuilding of 
our Redeemer’s cause. He leaves the denomination. 
He pursues some other occupation. And is this to 


be wondenntatt See that young man who has, just 
commenced in the ministry, He has obtained a con- 
nt.to preach in a certain society for one Sabbath. 
e goes to fulfill his appointment, , Behold! the au- 
dience is not as large as usual! He is a young 
preacher. . With embarrassed, feelings he delivers 
two discourses—not as. great to be sure as sermons 
written by older preachers, perhaps a few errors and 
blunders... He, instead of receiving encouragement 
to press forward, to be active and zealous, is the 
subject of fault-finding—his sermons are either too 
long or too short—he speaks to loud or too low—he 
is too doctrinal or too practical—and perhaps some 
kind friend gives him the hint that his services are 
no longer needed. Now. it requires a great decision 
of character and firmness of mind for a person to 
remain in the ministry under such circumstances. 
Let societies withhold their fellowship from young 
preachers and the result will be that in a short time 
we shail have but a few young men engaged in the 
ministry; old’ preachers, ere long, will pass from off 
the stage of action, and we shall be left witbout la- 
borers to proclaim the glorious Gospel of Christ. 1 
would not wish to have young preachers employed 
to the neglect of the more experienced. No—far 
different. [ am gincere in believing that there is 
wealth enough in our denomination to give ample 
support to all of our preachers, both young and old. 
Why, then, are not our young preachers employed? 
There may be those who say that some of our young 
teachers are illiterate and unqualified to instruct and 
edify their hearers. Well, suppose there are some, 
do these include the whole? if so, then denounce those 
who give them “‘ Letrers oF FeLLowsuHir.” 

I repeat the question, Why do not societies em- 
ploy young preachers? Are there those who say that 
the peculiar state and circumstances in which socie- 
ties are placed, demand that they should have men 
of age and experience to preach to them the word of 
life. ‘To be sure there are some such societies. But 
are all societies in such peculiar embarrassing cir- 
cumstances that they cannot listen to the instructions 
of any except giants in theology? I have conversed 
with worthy and talented clergymen upon this sub- 
ject, and I am solemnly convinced that they feel it a 
lamentable fact that young preachers do not receive 
that degree of encouragement they deserve. You 
have, Br. Ballou, if my ‘‘ memory serves me right,” 
expressed a regret because new preachers are not 
encouraged; and I should be pleased to have Brs. 
Tabor, Streeter, Ford, Warren and others, give 
their views upon this subject, for it is certainly one 
of importance and deep interest. 

It should be remembered by every Universalist 
that most of our young preachers are not from fam- 
ilies of wealth and luxury. ‘They are generally 
young men, who are almost pennyless, and who have 
obtained their education by arduous toil—by their 
own exertions. ‘They commence in the ministry 
without the means of having their services gratui- 
tous for a few years, or until they may be consider- 
ed us experienced preachers. ‘They need some 
source whereby they can defray their daily expenses. 
Who is so liberal that he will beard and clothe the 
young preacher, furnish him with a team to go and 
fulfill his various appointments, and pay his other 
expenses? And withal who will furnish him with a 
good library of books that he may have the means 
of acquiring knowledge? Who, I ask, will do all 
this? There is no one. And we do not ask it from 
one individual, alone, but we claim a support from 
the united efforts of the denomination. 

In conclusion, permit me to point out, or suggest, 
a course which ought to be pursued in relation to 
this matter. 

ist. Our senior brothers in the ministry should in 
their pulpit labors, and especially at our Conferen- 
ces and Associations, speak of the propriety and ne- 
cessity of encouraging new laborers in the gospel 
field. They should bring the subject home to the 
consideration of societies. ‘They should treat upon 
it as a subject of no minor importance, but as one of 
deep and intense interest. 

2d. Let those who can make an engagement for 
‘five or six quarters,” procure the services of some 
worthy young man to supply his extra Sabbaths. 

8d. Let no clergyman of experience make an en- 
gagement with any society but with the understand- 
ing that he shall exchange with young preachers a 
portion of the time. ‘This will give young men an 
opportunity to be heard by different societies; and 
those who consent to employ the ioexperieficed 
preacher will have the pleasure of listening, occa- 
sionally, to the instructions of those who are older 
und more qualified to impart useful and Biblical 
knowledge. Fraternally yours, H. B. 

Cabot, Vt. 


 COrigunal.) 
Fault-Finding. 


Among the numerous evils humanity is under the 


By fault-find an evil, isnot meant. that. spirit 
of penetration and jud t; which arcaiee rhe: 
man nature, searches out the sources of sin, and ap- 
plies the effectual remedy to heal its deep and ag- 
gravated wounds. No; surely not. But that dis- 
position of mind is meant, which does not duly ap- 
preciate the actions of others, and is ever on the 
alert to discover any little »mperfection, which being 
discovered, is unhesitatingly magnified into some 
enormous crime. That disposition, which continu- 
ally exhibits a sickly dissatisfaction with the majori- 
ty of human agents, and which imputes impure and 
licentious motives to the intellectual and moral ope- 
rations of others, because, forsooth, those operations 
do not coincide with its own egotistical conceptions 
of propriety and right. 

aving thus hinted at some of the characteristics 
of fault-finding, the inquiry naturally arises, what 
are its disadvantages? Some of them are the fol- 


st 

_1, It engenders, in its possessor, the spirit of self- 
righteousness. ‘The mind, too much accustomed to 
behold and exaggerate the imperfections of others, 
becomes disgusted with its fellows, claims purity ex- 
clusively to itself, and looks down from its self-ex- 
alted station upon the imaginary depravity of hu- 
manity. Moreover, this feeling may be cultivated, 
until the mind has the vanity to suppose, that Infinite 
Love is partial in the diffusion of benevolence, and 
has destined a portion of the human race to an end- 
less state of the most aggravated impurity and ruin. 

2. It prevents our holding humanity in just esti- 
mation. Looking continually at the faults of others, 
and not taking into the calculation their good quali- 
ties, we are led to erroneous conclusions relative to 
the extent of their depravity. In forming our opin- 
ions of others, we should not gaze exclusively upon 
the dark side of the picture. Man is created origi- 
nally upright; yet, with the liability to err. All, ex- 
cept the **Son of God,” make errors. And these 
errors, in proportion to the criminality of the act, 
are fatal to the felicity of the agent. But, because 
some of the practices of men are sadly erroneous, 
does it follow that the disposition to do good, that 
nfan is naturally endowed with, has, or ever will be- 
come extinct in any individual? It cannot be. 

There is an incalculable amount of imperishable 
goodness, in the great heart of humanity, besides an 
immortal spirit in every individual, which will over- 
come and outlive all evil and imperfection. And this 
ever-enduring good in man, is a profitable subject 
for meditation, and imperatively claims the attention 
of all rational beings, because, like begets like, and 
the contemplation of the good qualities in man, be- 
gets in us purity of mind, and renders us more affa- 
ble and kind to all with whom we hold intercourse. 

$. The cultivation of this habit is dangerous, he- 
cause it may lead us to find fault even with the ar- 
rangements of Divine Wisdom. This disposition 
we discover lurking under the too oft-repeated ex- 
pressions, ‘‘ it’s too wet” or “too dry,” “too warm” 
or ‘too cold.” When the‘sober truth is, that the 
weather is just right; while we are wrong in daring 
to find fault with the arrangements of Heaven, when 
all of the operations of external nature, are full of 
benevolence and goodness. The driving storms, and 
chilling blasts of winter, and the agreeable sunshine 
of summer emanate from the will of the Creator, 
and are alike necessary to the general enjoyment of 
sentient beings. And thrice happy are they, who 
discover beauty and sublimity in every department 
of nature,—who behold His love, majesty and pow- 
er, even in the clash confusion and roar of contend- 
ing elements. 

Then let all, and especially the moral teacher 
look confidingly beyond the mortal storm, behold the 
perpetual sunshine of angelic purity, and remem- 
ber that bitter faultfinding and harsh misrepresenta- 
tion never have, and never will reform humanity ; 
and that presenting things to the mind in their true 
light in connection with kindness, procures the dis- 
persion of evil, and the happy effects of true reform. 

P. Hersey. 

Keerine Pies 1n Winter.—There is both negli- 
gence and mistake in the way of wintering’ pigs. I 
am not talking to those whose manner of keeping 
stock is to let stock take care of themselves, but to 
farmers who mean to be careful. Hogs should be 
sorted. ‘The little ones will, otherwise, be cheated 
at the trough, and overlaid and smothered in bed. 
There should not be too many in one enclosure; es- 
pecially young pigs should not sleep in crowds; for, 
although they sleep warmer, they will suffer on that 
very account. Lying in piles, they get sweaty; the 
skin is much more sensitive to the cold, and coming 
out in the morning reeking and smoking, the keen 
air pierces them. In this way young pigs die off ia 
the winter by being too warm at night.—Ind. Far. 
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dominion of fault-finding holds no obscure station. 


of human fiends, the world aver. 
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Friendless: 
BY A FRIEND TO’ YOUTH. 
CHAPTER XVI. 

As might be expected from his known. habits of 
perseverance, Friendless did not rest until be had 
well matured and put in a train of successful opera- 
tion his plans, named at the close of the last chapter. 
“This was not accomplished however without ,many 
hindrances and much delay; so that a long time 
elapsed before his project was well under way. In 
the mean time he did not lose sight of the family, 
but made their home a sort ef head quarters, whith- 
er he repaired whenever pushed to great extremities, 
or whenever he could find no more convenient re- 
sort. In return, he paid into their common stock all 
his small earnings, which he was not absolutely 
obliged to spend for his own use. These sums, how- 
ever small, were no inconsiderable aids to the main- 
tenance of the family, and often relieved, not only 
their immediate wants, but lightened the heavy bur- 
den of cares which the mother had so long support- 
ed unaided. 

Nor was this the only benefit which an acquain- 
tance with Friendless conferred upon them, € be- 
<oine a sort of guide and teacher to the eldest son 
of the family, a boy three years his senior; who had 
so often met with refusals and harsh and brutal treat- 
ment from those of whom he had asked favors, or to 
whom he had offered his services, that the poor fel- 
low, young as he was, had become quite timid and 
dejected. Friendtess encouraged him, taught him 
many little arts of handicraft, ia which he was him- 
self quite an adept, and initiated him into many of 
his skillful contrivances to obtain little jobs of work, 
For even this petty business requires considerable 
management as weil as that of the financier, or me- 
chanic, or tradesman, to insure coinplete success. 

Besides this, Friendless was glad to avail himself 
of the opportanity which a resident under the same 
roof afforded him, to watch Mr. Luce, that he might 
be able to seize upon the most favorable time for ta- 
king him to a temperance meeting. But he was so 
almost constantly intoxicated when he came home at 
night, that Friendless began to despair of ever meet- 
ing with such a time, and he had both heard and 
seen enough to convince him that anything a man 
might premise while his reasun was drowned by 
rum, could never be relied upon. 

But as if a guardian Providence always ultimately 
favored his accomplishment of a goqd undertaking, 
a lecturer was notified to speak upon the following 
Sunday evening. This was hailed by Friendless as 
an omen betokening success; for of all days, Sunday 
was the only one, when Mr. Luce remained sober 
and was any way at all himself, and the day of all 
others when he would be most likely to listen to a 
proposal for entering a lecture room. Fer on that 
day, he was generally unable to procure wherewith 
to gratify his burning appetite, and ao chance for la- 
bor offering, and the haunts of resort for such 
wretches being then mostly closed, the time usually 
hung heavily upon his hands and he was glad to go 
any where te escape from his own thoughts and feel- 
ings. He had taken a great liking to Friendless, 
who ttad ever treated him kindly, and therefore lis- 
tened the more readily to kis proposal to go to the 
lecture und consented the more willingly to accom- 


pany him. 

he lecturer was all enthusiasm and zeal in the 
cause which he had espoused. He described in 
powerful and touching Janguage that course of a 
person, which begins with tipling and ends in beast- 
iy sottishness. He painted in vivid colors, the 
scenes of want and wretchedness, and suffering 
which the pitiable victim not only brings upon him- 
self, but upon his family and ail dependent upon 
him. As frequently happens, Mr Luce thought him- 
self the original ef the picture which the speaker 
drew; every word sunk deep inte bis heart, and he 
resolved to abstain from henceferth from the use of 
the vile poison, which had hitherto wrought so fear- 
fully upon him. 

But when, after theclose of the lecture, the pledge 
was presented for signing, he hesitated. He thought 
af his craving appetite, of the ridicule ef his old com- 
panions, of the self dediul which he must practice, 
and the obstacles appeared too formidable; he could 
ever overcome them; he feared he should again 
gield to temptation and he refused his signature. 

As good iuek would have it, old Mr Mathews was 
present and knew Mr Luce, for he was a notorious 
drunkard. ‘The old gentleman seemed to divine at 
eace what was passing in Kis mind, and in answer to 


ane . " fro " Fr ndi , ‘who fe red 
tat seg port ty was poy te eg Cory the 
form was at'an end, und who was taken for his son, 
went to and encou him to sign the pledge; 
promising to stand his friend and assist him in case 
of need. After much persuasion, he succeeded.— 
Luce hesitatingly Bry his name to the pledge; still 
declaring he feared he could not keep it. “ Never 
fear,” said Mr Mathew. “Pray God for strength; 
set rd face determinately against all temptation. i 
will befriend you and ensure your reformation.” 

Friendless was so ardent and sincere in his ex- 
pressions of gratitude, thatthe old man was still more 
confirmed in his belief of his being the son of the in- 
ebriate, and he felt a still greater interest in the wel- 
fare of both. But when he found his mistake in re- 
gard to the relationship of the two, be could only ex- 
press astonishment, that so young a boy should take 
such a lively concern and so active a part in the fute 
of a person in no way connected with him. *He ex- 
pressed strong approbation of his eonduct and re- 
commended him warmly to perseverance in well do- 
ing.. Nor could he soon forget the affair, but went 
his way muttering: Noble fellow; such disinterest- 
edness will surely meet its just deserts, sooner, or 
later. Nevertheless I will look after the man, for 
the boy’s sake, if for no other reason. 

And he kept his word, for he was not a person to 
undertake a piece of work and leave it half finished. 
He was a man of large fortune; still both himself and 
family lived strictly economical that they might ex- 
pend the more in carrying out their benevolent /de- 
signs. Great care and watchfulness were requisite 
for a long time, to preserve Mr Luce in the path of 
duty; but he gained strength as he proceeded and urg- 
ed on by his own desire for reformation; the increas- 
ing prosperity of his affairs, and happiness of his 
family; as well as by the numerous friends which his 
own good conduct and the recommendation of Mr 
Mathews were daily gaining for him; he steadily 
persisted in the right, until he was finally firmly es- 
tablished, a thriving, honest, respectable laborer.— 
He soon removed his family to a comfortable and 
commodious tenement, in another part of the town, 
and Friendless and his old companions for a time lost 
sight of each other. But the latter did not soon for- 
get the boy who came to them in their need and 
they had good cause to remember him; for the good 
influence which he exerted over those poor children, 
apparently forsaken by all the rest of the world save 
their mother, and the worthy exaimples he set them, 
had a genuine and lasting influence over them. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

While Friendless was using all his efforts and ex- 
pending all his limited means for the good of his 
poor acquaintances, the Luces, he chanced one day 
to be walking near two men, who were conversing 
earnestly upon the science of Phrenology; which was 
just then beginning to excite the public attention toa 
considerable degree. ‘Their discussion of its merits 
and its remarkable peculiarities, arroused the curi- 
osity of their auditor and determined him to follow 
them, as he heard them say they were going to a 
practical phrenologist for examination. He follow- 
ed them into an office in street, and respect- 
fully begged permission of the occupant, to remain 
and witness the examination. This was readily 
granted, as the gentleman was not only very accom- 
modating, but also felt a great anxiety that the sci- 
ence of which he had so exalted an opinion, should 
become extensively known. 

Friendless was _ all attention; he listened eagerly 
‘to all that was said and endeavored to understand and 
treasure it up in his memory, But what most inter- 
ested him, was the recommendations which the ex- 
amiuer gave his subjects in regard to their future 
pursuits and course in life; telling them what would 
be most agreeable and advisable with their tempera- 
ments and mental developments, 

Now, thought Friendless, could 1 but be informed 
what was my best course for the future, of how 
much use might the information prove to me. I 
think [ will ask for an examination myself. But 
when he found it was not a gratuituous performance 
he was. again at fault. The sum charged for the 
service was more than he could expect to accumulate 
in a long while. Had he kept all he had received, 
he would have had several times the amount and he 
almost regretted he had not done so; when he re- 
flected hew gratifying a use he could thus have made 
of it. But then his generous nature again prevailed. 
No, said he, mentally,. it has done those cold hungr 
children more good than all this could do me, { will 
not regret the use, to which it is gone. I can try the 
harder and I presume [ shall some time be able to 
save enough for this purpose. With this consolato- 
ry hope, he dismi atl farther calculation of what 
might have been, and enly thought of what might 
perhaps yet be. 

He was now thirteen years of age. He felt very 








sensibly that it was high time he was settled at some 


if| steady busi 





ness } whiefithe could for a 
livelihood. ‘He hed etroti fo tor some 
mechanical trade and w long before have, put 
bimself to an a iceship. to learn somethi 
the sort, could he have found any-one who was w 
ing to receive him and with whom he was Titan to 
serve. But he was poor, almost unknown and k 
no one to whom he dared apply for aid. Under 
circumstances and in the present state. of society, it 
will scarcely be reckoned strange teat he at a 
refusal from every one to whom he offered himself. 
Now he was more anxious than ever to learn some- 


what of his qualifications and abilities, previous to 


taking any decisive step. 

For a long time was he again doomed to wait, his 
energies only stimulated by his firm confidence and 
strong hope. He earned, many. small sums which he 
endeavored to save, until he possessed the requisite 
amount, for the so much desired object. But. some 
pressing want or other must be supplied, which kept 
the shallow fountain almost constantly empty. 

Friendless had acquired among his. acquaintance, 
the reputation of a ‘tmostlucky chap,” of which be 
was certainly every way deserving. But then the 
whole secret of his ‘‘luck” lay iv his fixed and active 
habits of close and careful observation. Nothing 
worthy of note escaped him. His watchful eye dis- 
covered a thousand curious and important matters, 
where most boys would have seen nothing worth a 
look or thought. Not that he was more peculiarly 
and highly gifted than most others, but that he cultiva- 
ted his gifts by a continual application of them, Oth- 
ers may do the same, and with equal success. 

As he was early one morning hurrying to the wharf 
with some luggage belonging to a lady, who was go- 
ing on board the steamboat he saw something glisten 
in the beams of the sun, which was just rising. He 
took it up and found it to be an elegant miniature 
ease, Of course he could not then stop to make in- 
quiries concerning it, but determined to do so upon 
his return. Upon reaching the boat he saw a. man, 
apparently in great agitation, He had lost a valua- 
ble article; he wished to go back to search for it; the 
boat would be off in a few minutes; he must go in it; 
urgent business required it. What should be done ¢ 
Every one was ready to offer him sympathy and ad- 
vice, but none could afford him any real help. Upon 
hearing that something had been lost, Friendless un- 
der existing circumstances very naturally felt curious 
to hear what it was; and drawing near to the group 
collected around the loser, learned that it was a 
miniature which he prized very. highly. 

“Is this it sir?” asked Friendless, at the same 
time presenting the case he had just picked up. 

“The very same,” exclaimed the man in a delight- 
ed tone. ‘How fortunate?” he added, and ‘ How 
fortunate!” was reiterated by every one within sight 
or hearing. 

The owner was 60 intent upon examining his_re- 
covered prize, that for a time he entirely forgot the 
finder. But suddenly recollecting himself, he turned 
to Friendless and asked, ‘‘where did you find it, my 
fine fellow.” But before any explanatiou could be 
given, the boat began to move off and Friendless was 
obliged to spring with all his might to reach the 
shore. The man had only time to throw hitn some 
money, before the boat was at some distance from the 
land and under rapid way. 

A crowd of boys were gathered upon the wharf, 
each of whom scrambled for the money, so that in 
the bustle, Friendless, for whom it was_ intended, 
succeeded in obtaining but a small share of it. He 
remonstrated with those who had picked it up, tell- 
ing them for whom it was sent.and for what reason, 
and begged of them to give it him. But. they pre- 


tended not to credit his assertion and to believe that . 


it was thrown for any one whocould first get it, and 
accordingly refused to ‘give it him. He found he 
could not obtain it by fair means, and as he would 
never allow himself to use any other, he left them ; 
congratulating himself for what. he had saved, how- 
ever much he might sorrow for what he had lost. 

Now, thought he, I can have what I have so long 
wished; here is just what those men, each paid the 
phrenologist for his examination. But then after a 
moment, he recollected that his shoes were almost 
worn out; his clothes were in a tattered condition; 
cold weather was at hand ; ought he not to save 
every cent he got to provide for these wants? A 
painful struggle seemed to be going on hig mind, as 
to which’ of these uses he should appropriate ‘his 
money. 

He however soon decided. & must know more of 
ake me vung earnestly to aren 1 Boge feraron 
go hungry ra than to is re 
which I have the ork so lon pt anxiously. i 
am decided; this is the use I will make of this, and 
afterwards try for more. 

Accordingly he went pave A to.the office in ——— 
street, and made known bis wishes. ‘I'he phrenolo- 
gist readily undertook the examination, which was 
very favorable, and with which ke seemed both 
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mn for a. nical for 
which he wns oun ar eure ge having a 
meot of a ‘ u 
Me examiner aitecal tase Loattnautines with hit, | 
red minutely into. bis affairs, (in all of which 
Fr pee y confessed the truth,) gave him 
much good advice and refused to receive. .any..com- 
pensation, saying—he was always glad to meet such 
subjects and willing to do all in his power to aid 


in his inclination. 


hem. : 

Friendless Yeft him, buoyant with new spirits for 
activity; with inereased -hope and full of good. reso- 
lutions. Something within whispered—Persevere in 
well doing, succegs awaits you! 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

In order to preserve due regularity in this story, it 
will be necessary at this-stage to “progress back- 
wards;” that is, while the story proceeds onward, the 
writer,‘and it is to be hoped also the reader, must go 
back through a space of time, that Walter may be 
brought forward and the comparison, or rather con- 
trast, continued between him and. Friendless, which 
js a main object of the tale; that the widely different 
circumstances attending the course of each, and their 
necessary results may be made obvious and compre- 
hensible. Nor can the contrast be considered a 
forced one, by any person who looks inquiringly a- 
bout himself, and cafefully observes the manifest dif- 
ference between the actions and motives of children, 
as they are passing through youth to manhood; which 
difference is undoubtedly, in a great measure, if not 
entirely, the result of the various circumstances by: 
which each ig surrounded and influenced, which cir- 
cumstances may be considered the means used for 
training and educating the child. For education, as 
all must allow, is not mere book learning, but is the 
knowledge gained, the inferences drawn, and the 
principles formed, from whatever course of discipline 
the learner is subject to. And these principles will 
of course mould the future conduct and character of 
their possessor. Hence the vast importance of look- 
ing well to this course of discipline, that it be in all 
thingz, as far as possible, what it’ should be to se- 
cure the future welfare and happiness of its subject. 
and hence, too, the actual necessity for vigilance, 
guardedness, and correct management on the part of 
parents and teachers; for if the preceding premises 
be true, great and. momentous results are pending 
upon the good or ill performance of their parts in the 
drama of human life. 

It is comparatively seldom, to he sure,’ that per- 
sons are seen occupying stations in life so vastly dis- 
similar, as did Waltar and Friendless. And for this 
reason, such ones have been selected as subjects of 
the story; that the effects might be made more appa- 
rent; for the differences that do more commonly ex- 
ist, are so small, as not to be heeded and observed as 
they deserve. But if extremes in circumstances pro- 
duce extremes in results, of coufse every degree of 
difference will produce a corresponding result. And 
oo one can say that the situations of these boys were 
merely imaginary, however uncommon they may 


The children of wealthy parents are usually liber- 
ally educated; those of the poorer classss are neg- 
lected, or at best, have but a limited chance at school. 
For this reason, Walter mest be sent to college.— 
Boys belonging to the same class in society were not 
considered “finished” until they had passed through 
a collegiate course, or at least passed several terms 
atsome high seminary, previous to starting upon a 
tour of travel; trom ald which [ am sorry to say, they 
sometimes return quite as much of dunces as they set 
out; having improved in little; save assurance and 
self importance. 

Well, as | said, because it was fashionable, Wal- 
ter must go through this routine, before he could 
pass for a fivished gentleman. Not that he had ac- 
quired any additional predilection or taste for study; 
hedisliked schools, books, teachers and every thing 
in that line, as bad as ever; but then it was a necess- 
ary step, preparatory to a European tour; with which 

latter arrangement he was highly pleased, For roe 
teasons; it would leave him entire master of himself 
dad an umple supply of funds for atime at least; it 
would introduce him to new and. perhaps more ton- 

methods of spending those funds, and besides, it 
would glve him a sort of importance and character a- 
mong his associates, upon his return, which he was 
very desirous of possessing, and which he could not 
eXpect to attain while remaining among them, as- 
sume as high pretentions as he might. No matter 
whether his wisit abroad really increased his merit, 
ruot, he would acquire the name and reputatiou of 
@ foreign traveler, and that was sufficient for his pur- 


pose. 

And in thie view of so desirable an end, he sub- 
mitted very graciously to the restraints, of academic 
and collegiate dissigtive: -And it is té be feared that 
dis is not a solitary case; that he is not the only 


person, who with ample means for fitting him- 
soit for submits to the prepa forms 
from a motive no higher than his; if not the same.— 
Thus often are both time and money spent for mere 
externals; the inner and all i t, the mental, 
the intellectual, and-moral being at the same time 
suffered to remain inactive, unimproved; or worse 
still, to form acquaintance with folly, vice and crime. 
While at the same time hundreds in indigent circum- 
stances ure pining for the very bread of knowledge 
which is thus cast away, spurned and trampled upon. 
Alas! why is itso? The poor boy clad in tattered 
garments, himself toil worn and sun burnt, pores o- 
ver his scanty volumes by the flickering, faint, fire 
light, or while.he steals a few moments from his 
meals, or snatches a moment at intervals from his 
labor. He rises early and retires late, scarcely al- 
lowing himself time for sleep, and that sleep even no 
more than a sort of unconscious reverie in which he 
is conning ever the contents of the pages he last read. 
Oh! he prizes a book, a paper, even a few pages, 
worn and soiled mayhbap, as a precious treasure. And 
such in their earliest days are some of our great 
statesman, philosophers, poets and historians! 

But in the opposite extreme, Jet us examine the 
picture; how are the lights and shades reversed !— 
‘The son of a man of wealth and distinction; he has 
every advantage, every facility, which wealth can 
purchase at his bidding; yet often times he ‘slights 
them all. Dress, society, amusements, have more al- 
lurements for kim. He neglects the real and grasps 
with delight the specious good. His time runs to waste, 
his money is mispent, he becomes a man in stature, 
but remains a babe in knowledge, he, perhaps, in- 
herits large estates and enters the society of the 
worldly great; he is unfit to manage the one, or to 
sustain himself in the other. He spends the first and 
becomes a bankrupt; he is insulted, laughed at, 
scorned; and driven‘from the other. Now are the 
positions of the two aguin reversed. But I need not 
dwell longer upon the picture; the whole is plain.— 
Young reader examine it well; reflect upon it; weigh 
well its consequences and then decide how, to act. 

After the theft which drove Friendless so unjustly 
from a home and employment, Walter dared not for 
sone time commit his depradations upon the money 
drawer. There was no one upon the premises upon 
whose head he could pile his misdemeanors and thus 
rid himself of them, so for awhile he was forced to 
be more honest; for he dared not yet risk the conse- 
quences of a discovery of his faults. 

By this means he was so much curtailed in his ex- 
travagances und restrained in his habits, that he 
soon became uneasy and was gladof any thing by 
way of change. Insomuch that he willingly accept- 
ed a proposal to enter as a-student, one of the best 
schools in the city. 

In every such school, there are some who possess 
the worth without the wealth, and some the wealth 
without the worth. Walter was of the latter class. 
But he bad the good fortune to secure the friendship 
and assistance of the former class, by which means 
he went on with a very good degree of credit to him- 
self, without making any great exertions and it must 
also be added without any real advantage to himself, 
But the advantage was a matter of the least consid- 
eration with him. He liked to excel in anything, 
because he liked the praise, and, where he could 
purchase the means without much mental effort; yet 
well as he loved commendation, he was naturally 100 
indolent to strive hard to obtain it. And so long as 
he could get on just as well in this easier way he was 
satisfied. His school fellows, studied, translated, 
wrote for him, and he paid them well for it in favors 
in whieh they could not themselves afford to indulge. 
And as he had tact to make all pass for genuine coin 
of his own, he passed, or rather pretended to pass a 
preparatory course of studies very agreeably, and 
was pronounced fit for college. 

(To be continued.) 


Mind your own Business. 
What are another’s faults to me? 
i’ve not a vulture’s bill 
To pick at every flaw I see, 
And make it wider still. 


j 








it is enough for me te know 
I’ve follies of my own,— 

And on my heart the care bestow, 
And let my friends alone. 


A Rebus. 
A certain planet first transpese. 
And martial weapens will appear; 
And breathe before it thus transposed, 
And speak what warriors never fear: 








Transpose again, and as it reads, 
*Twill give a class of quadrupeds. 
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| gowns, blue bonnets, blue shawls, blue boots and 
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Good-by, old Eighteen Forty-Five! 

The bees are housed within the hive; 
The birds have sought a milder sky; 
And so, Old Year, good-by, good-by. 


Goed-by to all thy leafy bowers, 
Thy sunny days, and moonlit huurs. 
Thy balmy morn, thy sunset sky, 

_ Thy shine and shade,—to all, good-by. 


Good-by to each fond hope and seheme 
That danced with thee along life’s stream— 
Bubbles that lightly come and fly— 

To all these fairy thoughts,—good-by! 


Good-by, old Eighteen Forty-Five, 
Thy memory only now can ves 

On time’s swift car we forward fly; 
And so, Old Year, good-by, good-by. 





The Gun. 


This curious animal belongs to the genus antelope, 
and subgenus boselaphus (Hisjexile,) It is_ called 
gnu, by the Hottentots, and wilde beest by the Dutch. 
Though arranged by naturalists among the antelopes, 
it appears to form one of those intermediate links, 
which connect, as it were, the various tribes of ani- 
mals in one harmonious whole.. This animal re- 
sembles, in form, partly the horse, partly the buffalo, 
and partly the stag. It is as large as a middle sized 
horse. Its neck, though neither so long or slender 
as that of the horse, is more so than that of the buf- 
falo, and is adorned with a stiff, erect mane. On the 
forehead, between the nose and flexures of the horns, 
the face is covered with an oblong tuft of stiff black 
hair, turned downwards. Beneath the lower jaw is 
also a thick, shaggy beard. Its legs are long, and 
elegantly formed,’ like those of the stag; the space 
between the fore legs is covered with long bushy 
hair. Its horns are rough, and are enlarged at their 
base, like those of the buffalo ; they spring from the 
hinder part of the head, and, after bending forward 
beyond the eye, turn suddenly upwards. Both sexes 
are furnished with these appendages. In the young 
animal, they are- perfectly straight, acquiring ‘their 
flexure as the animal grows older. ‘They are provided 
with alachrymal opening under the eyes. ‘The gnu is 
a lively, capricious animal, It is affected by the sight 
of scarlet, fike the buffalo or bull. When irritated, 
it expresses a resentment by plunging, curvetting, 
tearing the ground with its hoofs, and butting wit 
its head. When wounded, it isreported to be some- 
times dangerous to the hunter. These animals feed 
io large herds, and it is only when stragglers have 
been accidentally separated from the herd, that an 
of them are found in a solitary state. Their flesh is 
very juicy, and more agreeable and nourishing than 
beef. When taken young, they are readily tamed ; 
hut the inhabitants of South Africa seldom attempt 
to domesticate them, as they are said to have a ten- 
dency to eatch and communicate to the other cattle 
a dangerous infection. This animal is by no means 
in our collections. There is at presenta tolerable 
good one belonging to travelling earavan of beasts, 
which have visited all our principal cities within a 
few years past.—En. Am. 


A Noble Sentiment. 


The more I am acquainted’ with agricultural af- 
fairs, the better 1 am pleased with thein ; insomuch 
that Lean no where find so great satisfaction as in 
those innocent and useful pursuits. In indulging 
these feelings, [am led to reflect how much more 
delightful to an undebauched mind is the task of 
making improvements on the earth, than all the vain 
glories which can be acquired from ravaging it by 
the most uninterruptdd career of conquests.— W ash- 
ington. 





anne 


In Potirics—a man should never permit his pre- 
judices or preferences to interfere with his social re- 
lations. A political friend is peor, bat that friend 
whose feelings spring from the social sympathy ef 
the heart is far mere valuable, 








A Goep Wirt.—Andrew Johnsen, a member of 
Congress from Tennessee, was taught by his wife 
TO READ after his marriage. He is a tailor by trade, 
and is said to be an estimable man. 





The Paris Fashions are for ladies to dreas entirely 
in blue. They go to the theatres in blue gloves, blue 
are 


all over. « al 
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ELI BALLOU, Editor, 
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Christ our Passover. 

The word Passover was a name given to the feast which 
was established in commemoration of the fact, that the 
night before the ehildren of Israel went forth out of 
Egypt, the destroying angel who slew the first born of 
the Egyptian children, passed over the houses of‘the Is- 
raelites and did not slay their children. Lambs had 
been killed the night previous, and the door posts of the 
houses of the Israelites were marked with the blood 
thereof. The lamb thus slain was termed the paschal or 
pass-over lamb, 

Believers in vicarious utonement think they discover in 
the circumstances of the passover and the fact that the 
apostle calls ‘‘Christ our Passover,”’ ive evi 
in favor of the vicarious nature of Christ’s sufferings 
and death. Cruden, the author of the Concordance, 
says, ** }t was typical of God's passing over and spar- 
ing such as are sprinkled with the blood of Christ. As 
the destroying angel passed over the houses marked with 
the blood of the paschal lamb, so the wrath of God pass- 
es over them whese souls are sprinkled with the blood of 
Christ. The passover was roasted with fire to note the 
sharp and dreadfal pains which Christ should suffer not 
only from men, but from God also.” 

But let us inquire, was the sacrifice of the paschal 
Jamb a sin-offering, atall? Was it offered to save the 
Egyptians from the punishment of their sins? No. They 
suffered their punishment. They were not saved from 
it. Their first-born died. Thé paschal lamb was 
ne substitute to save them from justly deserved punish- 
ment. 

Were the Hebrews, the guilty ones passed over, in con- 
sequence of the paschal lamb? Certainly not. The 
punishment was sent to punish the Egyptians for their 
oppression on the Hebrews, and for their refusal to let 
them go free, and the Hebrews could not, from the very 
circumstances of the case share in the guilt of such op- 
pression. They were wholly clear of the crime for which 
**the one plague more’’ was sent. There was no dread- 
ful doom hanging over their heads, from which, though 
fully merited, they were thus preserved. The blood of 
the paschal lamb upen their dovr-posts was a sign of 
safety; not from divine anger,—not from deserved bon- 
dage and misery,—but from human cruelty. It was a 
sign that the wide spread death, did not come through 
accident, but was a visitation of the God of the Hebrews, 
who protected them while he punished their tyrants. 
The sin was punished where the sin was committed. 
The paschal lamb was not slain in order to save the first 
born of the Israelites from a death they justly deserved, 
nor as a token of divine pardon forthe guilty, since the 
aeally guilty were punished; but as a token of national lib- 
eration from national bondage—as a memorial, through- 
out all generations, of the iaterposition of God in behalf 
of his people. 

The paschal lamb, then, we see, was eucharistical;, 
that is, a thank-offering, not a sin-offering. If it was 
one, it could not be the other—the two are directly op- 
posite. It is universally admitted to be eucharistical. 
Now, if Christ is our passover—our paschal Jamb—he 
could not have been, as such, a vicarious offering for sin. 
Or, if he was our substitute to suffer an equivalent for 
us, or in our stead, then, he cannot be our passover. 
On this subject, we find the following just remarks from 
the pen of the Rev. George G. Ingersoll. 

‘**I prefer, with the Apostle, to regard Christ as our 
Sag hl He is to me a sign of the livine interposition 
for man’s good. A teken of our deliverance, not from 
divine wrath, but the bondage ef a cruel oppressor. That 
oppressor is Sin, that word of deep and fearful meaning. 
Sin, the great enemy of man, the spoilet of his glory, 
the destroyer of his peace. 

‘* But the Passover was not to the Hebrews, strictly, 
deliverance; it was, only, eccasion of deliverance. 
Had they remained in their dwellings, trusting to the 
blood sprinkled on their door posts, they would not have 

escaped from slavery. They embraced the opportunity 
afforded them, they were. already prepared, their loins 
girded, their staves in their hands, and when the call 
came, go forth! they went. 

“So with our Passover Christ. We have no deliver- 
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1s the only’ hindrance to'salvation. | Let sin’ be repented 
of, renounced and forsaken, and we are saved: |The true 
definition of Christian Salvation: was given in the 
anneuncement of the;birth! of Ghrist—‘ thou shalt cal 
his name Jesus, for he shall save ,his; people from their 
sins.’ He. shall, saye--not, from, the .wrath of God, a 
doctrine, which, so far as it has any fixed and intelligible 
meaning, may well make us shudder at its imputation on 
the divine character, may well make us grieve at its sad 
misconception of the Gospel. No. Jesus shall save his 
people, not in their sins but from their -sins, from their 
darkening, defiling, degrading power. This, and this on- 

» is Christian salvation; and the great, the single, con- 

ition of Christian salvation is Christian character. | Je- 
sus is the Savior of men, just in proportion as through 
faith in him they become like him. ‘ Being made perfect 
he become the author of eternal salvation unto all them 
that ebey him.’’ Those who obey not are: not saved. 
They may build menasteries and go into them, they ma 
erect shrines and make pilgrimages to them, their knowl- 
edge may be as large as that of angels, their faith may 
be as strong as that of martyrs—but without ‘ obedience 
unto righteousness’ there is no salvation, For this there 
can be no transfer, no substitute, no equivalent. 

** As our Passover, Jesus is the sign of an Infinite mer- 
cy. As the lamb of God, he taketh away, not the divine 
anger, but the sin of men. Not the penalties of sin, but 
the sin itself. Not the sins of the Jews only, but the sin 
ef the world. And he ‘taketh away,’ not by irresistible 
regeneration, but by ‘repentance unto salvation.’ Sal- 
vation from sin. Salvation from no outward enemy, but 
an inward foe. Look not abroad, to ask where the steps 
shall wander and the hands shall work, but look within 
and see what is to be done there, to gain that salvation 
which consists in being like Christ. The salvation of the 
pure heart, and the righteous life. Not salvation in that 
poor, imperfect, unworthy, meaning, which is too com- 
monly adopted; and which consists, only, in freedom 
from penalty, preservation from punishment, safety from 
suffering. An interpretation which turns the Gospel into 
a skillfully constructed scheme, by whose subtle provis- 
ions, men may escape from tortuie and agony hereafter. 
Christian salvation begins in this world. Men are saved 
just so far as they become holy, just, and kind. But it 
is the perfect Christian, only, that attains unto the per- 
fect salvation. * Not as though I had already attained, 
either were already perfect; but I follow after,” said the 
great Apostle, ‘ Follow after,’ ‘ press toward the mark,’ 
* be perfect as your Father in heaven is perfect ’—this is 
the meaning, the spirit, the cendition of Christian salva- 
tion. Rest not satisfied with present attainment in reli- 
gion—but change, alter, reform, root out, what 1s wrong 
in thought, feeling, action. Rouse up the powers, exer- 
cise the reason, awaken the best affections; bring the 
whole might of the Gospel to bear upon the mind and 
heart, until its redemption and sanctification are under- 
stood, and applied, and obeyed, and felt. Thus make 
the character Christian, and when this is done—and so 
far as it is done—we attain unto Christian salvation. For 
this salvation Jesus came. Not to fulfill our obligations, 
but to teach us and help us to discharge them ourselves, 
Not to obey for us—in our stead—but to win us to actu- 
al, personal obedience. Not to satisfy and appease the 
divine anger, but in assurance and evidence of divine 
mercy. For this he taught; for this he suffered; for this 
he lived; for this he died; to awaken us to penitence, 
to train us up in holiness, to bring us unto God. 

“ No stain, no shade, thy spotless purity 

Hath sullid, Lamb of God! yet thou dost meet 
The wretched wanderer from Heaven and thee, 
And raising the poor trembier at thy feet 

In tender mercy, thou the undefiled 

Back to his Father, bringest the lost child-” 

**To bring unto the Father. This is the design of the 
mission of Jesus, and this is done by ‘ repentance towards 
God, and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ.’ ’’ 





Conference and Ordination. 

The meeting at Hartland, Vt., on the 7th and 8th inst., 
was duly attended. Owing to the severe storm, the wri- 
ter did not get there in'season to enjoy the morning and 
afternoon services of the first day. We learned, however, 
that Brs. Eaton and Daggett preached—to good accep- 
tance of course. In the evening, a good number con- 
vened, and Brs. Skinner, Willis of Claremont, and Coop- 
er of Weare, N. H.; W. 8. Ballou, Johnson, Eaton, and 
others by singing, &c. took part in a Conference meeting, 
properly so called. We hope it will de good. 

The next morning, a Council convened at the house of 
8. Willard, Esq., of which Br. W. Skinner was chairman, 
and Br. Daggett Clerk, which agreed to confer Ordina- 
tion on Br. W. Livingston, in the afternoon. 

The morning service was well attended, and rendered 
highly interesting, by an excellent discourse from Br. L. 
Willis. We need only say, it was one of his best per- 
formances. After ample and substantial refreshments by 
the generosity of friends and brethren, we assembled 
again, the audience somewhat increased, we proceeded 
as follows—Reading, &c. by the writer—singing, in 


|—sermon b Be. 9, De Piaree, recent pustor of 


THE, WATCH MAN. |pekicatertersnmi ve omtoce wt tings |e 


7; ‘The discourse "Was'an’ adniiyable’ production, 

i gl nine, ed delivery, a 
will not seon be » even by the author himself, 
Ordaining (prayer by Br. Daggett, charge, &c., by Br. 
Skinner, and the right hand of fellowship, by Br. W, §, 
Ballou, formerly pastor in’ Hartland; all of which setvj- 
ees, were appropriate, solemn, and impressive. Singing, 
and the Benediction by Br. Livingston, the newly or. 
dained minister of the Gospel, followed, and concluded 
the interesting services of this Conference occasion. The 
Lord add his blessing. R. 8. 


Dedication at Chester, Vt. 

The new, beautiful, and commodious stone Chureh, 
erected by our friends in Chester, North village, was 
duly set apart to religious purposes, on the 5th inst. The 
day was fine and the gathering of people numerous jn. 
deed,—the Barnard rally of course excepted, Br, D, 
Forbes, formerly minister there, delivered a finely written, 
very able, and impressive discourse, Br. Skinner offered the 
dedicatory prayer, and Brs. Bailey, Hemphill, and Wood- 
house performed the other appropriate services, The 
singing, by the Baptist choir, was equal to anything we 
have heard for years. The occasion wae truly glorious, 
Our friends in Chester have done ‘nobly in the erection of 
that costly and durable edifice, and in all things, thus 
far, pertaining to it. May they succeed in securing the 
labors of their former pastor, Br. Forbes, who is the first 
choice, and abundantly prosper. It hardly need be said, 
that on the eve of the 5th inst., a few, in comparison with 
the many, before named, assembled and some remarks 
were made by the writer of this notice. And it should 
be understeod that, had it been known, in season, that 
the Baptist choir were to hold a concert that evening, 
we should, in courtesy to their excellent performances 
during the day, have r ded the of ‘the 
services last named. We had a very agreeable meeting 
at Chester, beth on account of what we saw and heard 
in the Chureh, with its beautiful finish, carpeting &c.fe., 
and in the renewed social intercourse with ministering 
brethren and others, with whom we associated long since. 
We witnessed the same generous and cordial hospitality, 
—the same devotion to our holy Faith and its common 
and particular interests. R. 8. 


Christmas. , 

The anniversary of our Savior’s birth, was celebrated 
at Concord, on the evening of the 24th ult., by appro- 
priate religious services. The exercises of that evening 
and the day following, were of a spirit-stirring kind.— 
The Christmas sermon by Br. Tabor, from Jobn i. 4, “In 
him was life; and the life was the light of men,”’ fully 
set forth the mission of Christ as ‘‘the true light which 
lighteth every man that eometh into the world.’’ 

The day following, discourses were delivered by the 
following brethren in the order of their names, A. Scott, 
J. E. Palmer and J. H. Burnham, after which was en- 
joyed a rich repast in socia) conference. 

The friends at Concord are worthy of much praise, for 
the spirit and zeal they manifest in the cause of truth. 
But one year before this time their beautiful house was 
dedicated to the worship of the one living and true God, 
whe is the Sayior of all men; but how much more beau- 
tifnl did that house appear when decorated with the em- 
blems of light, life, and immortality. Every thing was 
in the best taste, nothing lacking, nothing superfluous. 
The exercises were enlivened by the best of music under 
the direction of Mr. Rix, who, accompanied by his sister, 
Mrs. Guild, sang that beautiful piece the “Star of Beth- 
lehem.”” So sweet were the sounds, so perfect the har- 
meny, that the congregation must in imagination, at 
least, have heard the soul-stirring music of the angelic 
ehoir, which, at the birth of the Savior, sang ‘‘Glory to 
God in the highest;-on earth peace, good will to men.” 
Judging from appearances, Br. Clarke is doing & good 
good work, at Concord, in the name of our Master; kjnd- 
ness and hospitality being the life of the numerous friends 
with which he is surrounded. 














of peace and ever direct them by'that light which shone 
in the life of Christ. A. Scott. 


Dedication. 4 
‘The new Union Me House in Worcester wilh be 
dedicated to the: service of Almighty God, on Wednes- 
day yer; Services to commence at half past 
10A.M. : | , 














ance whilst we volaptarily remain in the house of ben- 


good style by the choir—prayer by Br. Cooper—singing 


May the God of heaven bless them with an abundance §, 
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WATCH M ANT AND’ REPOS ET OR Yy 





as od A Card: 

‘LT take thia method to acknowledge a valuable present 
of an elegant ‘* Down Comforter,” from the ladies of 
gy Congregation in Williston as atokenof their ‘‘respect 
and friendship’ for myself and family. The heart is 
never insensible to: kindness ‘or friendship when properly 
expressed; and while I highly prize the Comforter for its 
warmth and beauty, I trust, I shall ever place a still 
higher value on the warmth and beauty of those friendly 
feelings which prompted the benevolent donors to bestow 
it. They will please accept this assurance of my grati- 
qude and regard, with an earnest prayer for their pros- 
perity and happiness. 


A Card, 
My friends in Rutland,Shrewsbury, and Clarendon, will 


please accept on behalf of myself and family, my hearty 
thanks for the substantial tokens of their kind » pres 





Vews Items. 


‘ - 


415 


Died. 





“Resurr or tus recent Execrion.—In the fol- 
lowing counties Anti-License Commissioners have 
been elected, viz. Washington, Windsor, Rutland, 
Addison, Orleans, Lamoille and Grand Isle. 
Commissioners to License the sale of intoxicating 
drinks have been elected in the counties of Franklin, 
Chittenden, Orange, Caledonia, Bennington and 
Windham. We have not heard from Essex. 





Paince.y Bequests.—Oliver Smith, Esq.,a weal- 
thy and benevolent old bachelor, who lately died in 
Hatfield, Mass.,; has left in his. will the following be- 
quests: $200,000 is given to Northampton for the 
establishment of an agrieultural sehool, but not to 
go into operation until the above named sum is 


hind 





sented on the last day of the last year. 


Cc. WOODHOUSE. 
East Clarendon, Jan. 1, 18-46. 





TextH ALMANAC.—Dr. Hitchcock haa sent us one of 
bis miniature Teeth Almanacs for 1846. It is filled, as 
sual, with valuable information respecting the Teeth, 
the diseases incident to them, and the mode of preserv- 
ing them, besides the other matters usually partaining to 
almanacs. It is a useful little work. 


Lavizs’ Repostrory.—The January number of this 
seligious and literary monthly is received, and well sus- 
tains its already deservedly high reputation. It is embel- 
ished with a beautiful steel engraving, entitled ‘* The 
Mother's Grave.”’ 
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CLEVELAND, Oxn10.—The Universalists of Cleveland 


have recently purchased a large two story brick edifice 
eommenced for a Methedist church. But as the Metho- 
dists were unable to finish er pay for it, the Universalists 
have purchased, and are preparing it as a commodious 
place of worship for themselyes. We hope they will soon 
complete and long enjoy it as their sanctuary. 


~~ 





Tuc Gosret Treacwer, devoted to the Sabbath 
School cause, has just closed its first half year of Vol. 7. 
It is published in Boston by Br. J. M, Usher, and edited 
by Br. J. G, Adams assisted by Br,G. L. Demarest. It 
isnow a good time to subscribe for it. It is well adapted 
te the cause it was designed to promote. 


DepicaTion.—The new Universalist church recently 
erected at Exeter, N. H., was dedicated to the purposes 
of Divine worship onthe 18th ult. Sermon by Br. H. 
Jewell. Br. H. G, Anderson is now ministering to the 
society in Exeter, and represents the oceasion as a joyful 
one and the house splendid and commodious and the so- 
ciety prosperous. 


~_~—~~ 














B. F. Winchester, of Irasbugh owes us for the Watch- 
wan from Vol. 17 No. 1 to the present, and now the 
P. M., writes that he does not take the paper out of the 
Office. That’s all we can hear about it. Will he attend 
tothe matter? There are some others in the same fix. 

Remittances fer the Watchman. 

Dr. H. Sanders, North Charlstown, N. H., for self 
and E. C. $1,580 each. Rev. J..W. Stanstead, for R. J. 
E. H. and C. A. $1,50 each; W. R. Richmond, 
$1,560; P. M. W. Berkshire forS. W. and S. B. $1,50 
each. P. M. Saxtons River for J. M. $3,00; P. M. 


Swanton Center for R. R. and H. H. $1,50 each. 
Br. Haven, Q. C. Rich has paid now to Vol. 18 No. 1. 


A Conference. 


A Conference will be held at St. Albans on the third 
Wednesday and Thursday of January, (21st and 22d) to 
continue two days. Ministers, lay brethren, and sisters 
are respectfully invited to attend. We trust to have a 
large and interesting meeting—one that will tell both 
upon the past and future prosperity of Zion. Friends 
and brethren on arriving in town will please call on me at 
St. Albans hotel, where they will receive directions for 
entertainment. M. J. GOSS. 








Grafton Association Conferente, 


This Conference will be holden at the Town House in 
Dalton, N. H., Jan. 28. and 29, (Wednesday and Thurs- 
day.) Will -our brethren from Vermont, who can, come 
over-and helpous.. Friends:;'will call ‘upon Br. Linus 

esly near the Town House, or Br.——Ewins north 
Of there fer direction to pee ‘of entertainment. | 
ah Vor » SCOTT, for the Commitice. .. | 


sat 


ter of B. H. Snow. 





$360,000 is given to eight towns, viz:— 
Northampton, Hadley, Amherst, Hatfield, Williams- 
burg, Deerfield, Greenfield and Whately, as a per- 
manent fund for the benefit of orphan children and 
ehildren of the poorer classes. The fund is to be 
managed by trustees. $10,000 is to go to the Col- 
onization Society. 





Rev. H. H. Shropshere of the Helena, La, Cir- 
cuit, has been expelled from the Ministry by the 
Methodist E. Conference, in session at New Orleans, 
for attempting to seduce a young lady on whom he 
was ‘practising some mesmeric experiments in Jaly 
last. Mr. 8. confessed his guilt, and mad no defence. 
Bishop Soule, President of the Conference, says the 
Picayune, strongly reprehended the practice of mes- 
merism, and admonished his hearers to avoid it as 
one that was disgraceful, degrading, and ruinous to 
those whu meddle with it. If the Rev. Bishop 
draws his conclusions with regard to the degrading 
tendencies of mesmerism from the instance above 
cited, might he not condemn Methodism as well?— 
N. ¥. Tribune. 

The Railroad Journal states that the stock fora 
suspension bridge across Niagra river, a mile and a 

uarter below the Falls, is all “engaged,” on condi- 
tion thata charter shall be obtained the ensuing 
winter. Cost, about $200,000. 





Jupce Strory.—Tke London Morning Chronicle 
announces, at the close of an article on the life and 
character of the late Judge Story, that a plan of 
subscription was on foot, of members of the Bar and 
eminent Solicitors, to offer to the benches of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, a marble statue of this eminent man, 
‘*whose immortal works are equally estimated in 
the mother country and the United States.” 


‘The property held by Trinity Church in this city 
is estimated to be worth one hundred millions of dol- 
lors. Real estate, $80,000,000, other property $20, 
000,000.—N. Y. Sun. P 

The name of the Postoffice at Evans Mills, Jef- 
ferson county, N. Y., has been changed by the Post- 
oftice Department to that of Evansville. 





The people of Alabama have decided in favor of 
bienial sessions of their Legislature by a majority of 
50,632. 





Appointments. | 
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Br. Warren is to preach at Montpelier Centre on the 
3d Sunday in January. 

Br. V. G. Wheelock will preach at East Calais the 3d 
Sunday in January. 

Br. J. Baker will preach in Plainfield the 4th Sunday 
in January. 

Br. Warren will preach in East Calais on the 4th Sua- 
day. in ia omy and lecture in Woodbury in the evening 
of the same day. 

Br. R: Streeter expects (not appoints) to preach in 
Tunbridge the 4th Sabbath in this month. 


Br. S. W. Squire will preach in Bristo! the Ist Sabbath 
in February, and lecture at Monkton in the evening. 





Married. 


AAD nee 


In this village, Jan, 14th, by. Rev. E.. Ballow) Mr. 
Mark R. Putnam and Miss Polly B. Snow, eldest daugh- 


In Clarendon, by Rey. C. Woodhouse, Mr. Daniel Smith 
to Miss Martha M. Rounds, al! of ©.” 


Aa Celais, by Rev, L. Warren, Mr. 


nd SRR An A nen enn 


a 


In Montpelier, Nov. 8, Mrs. Hannah Stevens, aged 66. 
In Hartland; Dee. 23d, Mr. John Darling, of consump- 


tion, oged about 55 years, He was brother to Miss Lu- 
ey Dar ing. whose death and character we noticed at the 
time. 1 


e his sister, Mr. D. was resigned, and hopeful, 

and happy in the belief of the same i truth; and 

the prospect of a blissful immortality for himself and all 

men. He leaves an afflicted wife and sons and da > 

as well as many relations and friends, to mourn the 

death of a good husband, an affectionate father, a wor- 

thy citizen. The Lord be- with them, and comfort and 

bless them. R. 8. 
In Malone, N. Y., on the 13th tilt., Betsey, ‘daughter 

of David and Phebe Berry, aged 6 years. 

She’s gone : the lovely blooming flower, 

Nipp’d from its parent stem, 

Has like the blossom of an hour, 

Returned to earth again, 


The spirit, gentle as the dove, 
Free as the morning air, 


Has winged its way to purer love 
Than can with earth’s compare. E. A. H. 
In Bangor, N. ¥., on the Sist ult., after a protracted 
illness, Esther, daughter of Thomas A. Keeler, aged 16. 
Your Esther lives in glory now— 
A saint before the throne ; 
Where millions at the altar bow, 
And kindreds know as known. 


Then, weeping friends, suppress the tear, 
Nor be to frenzy driven ; 
The voice that’s hush’d to silence here, 
1s tun’ to praise in heaven. E. A. H. 
ANOTHER LABORER IN THE GosPEL MINISTRY 
** GATHERED UNTO H18 FATHERS.’’—At his late resi- 
dence in Ellisburg, Jefferson county, on the 14th ult., 
Rev. Oriver Wiicox,. aged 40 years. Br. W. was a 
man whom the great Author of nature endowed with 
physical, moral, and Intellectual energy sufficient to rise 
from obscurity into distinction, and even eminence; ‘and 
the God of all grace richly endowed him with the. in- 
fiuence of his spirit, and the power of his truth and love, 
that he might become an able minister of the New Tes- 


tament. He possessed an unblemished character and in- 
flexible integrity. Whatever he thought to be his duty, 
he desired and delighted to do it. For about 15 years 
his labors in the ministry have been indefatigable, and 
for a few years past were probably excessive, to the in- 
jury of his strong physical frame. He has left a com- 
panion and nine minor children, in narrow circumstances, 
to mourn his loss. His funeral was numerously attended 
by friends and acquaintances, and a discourse delivered 
by the writer of this notice, who was assisted in the pub- 
lic services by Brs. Persons and Rice. 

In this world of imperfection,toil care, pam and change, 
who among us all shall first follow our departed brother 
to a ‘far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory?"’ 
—{(Luminary.]} P. Morse. 

In Hartland, Nov. 10, Mr. Charles Willard jr:. aged 39 
years. In his removal a family has been bereft of a kind 
husband, an affectionate fathér and an attentive son. 
May the real consolations of the gospel be their support 
under this affliction. J. B. M. 

In Hanover, Jan. 2d, Mrs. Miranda, wife of Mr. Benj. 
Miller, aged 32 years. 

In Barre, on the 4th inst., Abigail, wife of Mr. John 
H. Beard aged 49 years. [Printers in Mass., please copy. 
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READ! READ!! READ!!! 

yaw person wishing to subscribe for either of the follow- 

ing Magazines, will have them sent to their Post Office 
address, one year, Post Paip by sending their order with $3 
enclosed to J. A. Somexsy, Montpelier, Vt., viz., Grabam’s, 
Godey’s, Arthur’s, New York Lliustrated, and the Columbian 
Magazines. Subscriptions received for other Magazines and 
newspapers. J. A. SOMERBY. 

Periodical Agent, Montpelier, Vt. 


CLINTON LIBERAL INSTITUTE. 
HIS Classical and Scientific Institution, consists of a Male 
and Female Department, and pleasantly located in the 
village ef Clinton, Oneida county, N. Y., is now open for the 
reception of pupils of both sexes, and, under the care and in- 
struction of the following Teachers, 1s confidentiy recom- 
mended to the patronage of the public. 

Rev. T. J. Sawver,. A. M., Principal of the Male Depart- 
ment and Professor of Natural and Intellectual Philosophy, 
Retoric, Logic, and Elocution. 

H. Anpersos, A. M., Professor of Mathematics and Che- 
mistry. 

J. W. Rounp, A. B., Professor of the Greek and Latin 
Languages. 

Miss MartHa Ricuarps, Principal of the Female Depart- 
ment, and Teacher of the Higher English Branches. 

» Teacher of the French Language. 
Miss Jane E. BARKER, Teacher of Music. 

Tuition varies from $450 to 37,50 per Term of fourteen 
weeks. and is charged for the time the student is in the Insti- 
tute, but no deduction 1s made for absence except in cases of 
protracted illness. 

There are three Terms in the year, commencing the preseat 
year on the 3d.of September, the 17th of December; and the 
8th of April, with vacations at the close of each, Term, 

Good Board in private families, with lodging and washing, 
may be had at from $1.50 to $2:00 per week, and without lodg~ 
ing and washing at from $1,25 to $b50 per week; :Fuel 1s 
reasonable, and the beoks used in the institute.may be obtamn- 
ed in the village as cheap asin “ng Patt of the State. 

W.Hutcnixs, ‘D. ’Pixtry, wtapete-s 
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E. M. Tucker, all of Calais, .,, 
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Poetry. 


A Leaf from a Heart's History. 

The following lines were writ a young lady, on the 
eve of being united with one tow LM. felt it impossible to 
give her heart ;— 

Alone, alone,—though thou art pledged to me 
Still, still alone. ’ 
My soul has met no kindred soul in thee, 
And Hope is gone. ‘ 
My heart is like some lone and ruined tomb, 
Where not a footfall breaks the silence deep; 
But sounding winds re-echo through its gloom 
With fitful sweep. 





Star of my spirit,—ray divine from heaven, 
Is thisthy lot? F 
Gems of my spirit, how can ye be given 
To one I cherish not? 
Must I still yearn—still pant athirst for love, 
I who have revelled in its fancied bliss ? 
Must I still know—-still feel all else above 
This desolation—this. 


Away, away, nor visit me again, 
End dreams of youth! 

To me—sad me, your radiant hue is vain, 
Ye are not truth! 

I throw the feelings of my earlier years 
On death’s engulphing sea, 

And blot the picture in my heart with tears; 
Tis all thou canst not be. 





= 





Miscellany. 


ee eee 





Home Amusements. 


It is a grand mistake, in many families, that amuse- 
ments must be sought away from home. Amuse- 
ments—rational ones—must and will be bad by the 

ung of every household, and even by the old ; how 
important it is to virtue and honor that such amuse- 
ments be found, in their cheif attractions, amidst 
the hallowed influences of the domestic altar, rather 
than in the haunts of the giddy, voluptuous and may 
be the licentious aivead-tree from the salutary re- 
straints of home. Such is the strictness of the in- 
ternal regulations of many a pious (falsely pious,) 
house, that it drives young sons and daughters away 
from home te seek for pleasure where the deadly 
serpent lurks.. We are, it is well. known, no friend 
to the meaningless and silly plays and sports of a 
doubtful tendency on the score of virtue, which are 
but too common as the modes of enjoyment amongst 
the young ; nevertheless, we are not opposed to an 
innoceut mifth and a cheerful hilarity. We like to 
see such things. Once we enjoyed them. Nor would 
we deny to the young, what the God of Nature de- 
signed for their health of body and mind. But 
Home should be the place of all attractions, and 
therefore some pains should be taken in every family 
to provide for those innocent and healthful amuse- 
ments which are calculated to make Home the chief 
place of desire. 

We have been particularly pleased with a Thanks- 
giving Discourse preached in King’s Chapel, Boston, 
by Rev. Dr. ingersoll, last month, on the Blessings 
of Home. He shows how Home may be made a 
Blessing. Amongst these he treats of the Amuse- 
ments of Home, and well does he say that Home 
should not always be rendered irksome as a mere 
working place, but cheerful and bappy as the place 
of innocent enjoyment. Here is an extract. It is 
worth consideration. 

“ There is one view, one point on which I would 
say afew words. Itis one more immediately con- 
nected with the rejoicings of this oguane one, also, 
that is appropriate to the season of the year. And 
this subject is, the enjoyment of Home ; the’ pleas- 
ures which it can be made to bestow ; or to bring it 
directly, and fairly, before us,—the relation which 
Home bears to our recreations, our amusements. | 
here refer to a too common mistake—that Home is 
indeed the sphere of our most important and dearest 
duties ; that Home is the scene of our warinest, 
purest, best affections ; but, that our amusements 
must be sought for abroad. Do we not, too often, 
hear expressions like this—I do vot allow myself 
any relaxation, for I confine myself at Home. Or, 
we hear one thus urged to join an excursion—you 
must go, you really need it, it is your duty to partake 
of some amusement, you have kept yourself too 
much at Home. Now, I say — against going 
abroad for recreation—within its right limits it is all 
well—but I do say a great deal against the principle 
that is included in these expressions, which is, that 
in order to get amusement we must ge abread for 
it,—that Home has its duties, and its affections, but 
not amusements. I do say, it is false, and foolish, 
and wicked! thus to make Home a working place, 
where we toil, and.toil, ina round of duties, till we 
require and 


to recruit oursel¥éé ‘abroad. Ido say, the man who 
believes that he must find all his amusements away 
from Home, does not understand what Home means; 
or else he bas some amusements that he ought to 
be ‘ashamed of. Ido say, the woman who believes 
that she must escape from Home, that she may be 
amused, most truly deserves our pity, or s re- 
buke—for she must be unhappy there, or not true to 
her high calling. Ido say, the man who when he 
needs recreation, a he must necessarially, 
leave bis Home bebind him, and go forth into the 
streets, the news-room, the bar-room, the refectory,; 
and even the Lyceum, does not realize how much ha 
piness he loses, nor how much guilt he incurs. I do 
say, the woman, who, while she believes Home is 
the abode of care und even love, still supposes that 
amusements lie only in the shop, the excursion, the 
party, the assembly, or even the Lectare-room, la- 
bors under a mistake fatal to her mind, her heart; 
and the peace of those whom God permits her to in- 
fluence. I do say, too, that parents, who are teach- 
ing this lesson to their children, are inflicting on 
them an incalculable wrong. ‘They are lossing some 
of the strongest ties which bind them to virtue. 
They are teaching them; by their own example— 
that instructor so easy to be understood, so powerful 
to persuade—to look for amusement anywhere else 
than at Home. And if, in their inexperience, they 
mistake; if, through force of temptation, which 
they have never been taught to resist, they seek their 
recreation in the abodes of guilt and shame ;—I say 
—not always, indeed, still, in many and many a case 
—it is, because Home has never been made to them 
what God intended it should be, what their young 
minds conld reverence, and what their young affec- 
tions would have gladly clung to.” 


But all the amusements in the world will never 
make Home happy, unless father and mother, sous 
and daughters—all—strive by love and confidence, 
mutual kindness, mutual forbearance, cherished har- 
mony joyous looks, sweet tempers and helping hands, 
to add every day to each other’s joys.— Gospel Ban- 
ner. 





Epitome of War. 


A fair exhibition of war in its origin, its progress 
and actual results, would be a startling conde:na- 
tion of the whole custom as a piece of suicidal folly 
and madness. The Ettrick Shepherd, in his Lay 
Sermons, tells the following story quite to the point: 

** The history of every war is very like a scene | 
once saw in Nithsdale (Scotland.) “E'wo boys from 
different schools met one fine day upon the ice. 
‘They eyed each other awhile in silence, with rather 
jealous and indignant looks, and with defiance on 
each brow. 

‘** What are you glowrin’ at, Billy?” 

‘© What’s that to you, Donald? [ll look whar 
[I’ve a'mind, an’ hinder me if ye daur.” 

«To this a hearty blow was the return ; and then 
began such a battle! It being Saturday, all the boys 
of both schools were on the ice, and the fight instant- 
ly beeame general. At first they foughtat a distance 
with missile weapons, such as stones and snow-balls; 
but at length coming band to hand, they coped ina 
rage, and fhany bloody raps were liberally gives and 
received, 

**[ went up to try if Icould pacify them; for by 
this time a number of little girls had joined the affray, 
and I was afraid they would be killed. So, addres- 
sing one party, | asked, ‘“*What are you fighting 
those boys for? What have they done to you?” 
‘OQ, naething at a’, maun ; we just want to gie 
them a gude thrashin’—that’s a.” 

** My remonstrance was in vain; at it they went 
afresh ; and after fighting till they were quite ex- 
hausted, une of the principal heroes stepped forth 
between the combatants, himself covered with blood, 
and his clothes all torn to tatters, and addressed the 
opposing party thus ;—‘* Weel, I'll tell you what 
we'll do wi’ ye—if you'll let us alone, we'll let you 
alone.” ‘There was no more of it;.the war was at 
an end, and the boys scampered away to their play. 
“That scene was a lesson of wisdom to me. | 
thought at the time, and have often thought since 
that this trival affray was the best epitome of war in 
general, that | had ever seen. - Kings and ministers 
of state are just a set of grown-up children I speak 
of, with only this material difference, that instead 
of fighting out for themselves the needless quarrels 
they have raised, they sit in safety and look on, 
hound out their inoucent but servile subjects to battle, 
and then, after an immense waste of blood and treas- 
ure, are glad to make the boys’ condition—* if you'll 
let us alone, we'll let you alone.” 

Here is the upshot of nearly every war, the status 
quo ante bellum. ' 





Treatment of the Horse. 


We love the noble horse, and are pained to the 





then we are turned loose | heart 


when we see him abused, as we do almost daily’ 


in our streets. We aré aded that with the an- 


as with man, kindness is better. than force, 
We ought to have a society in Boston for the prc 
tion imals. The following thoughts in respect 
to the treatment of the ‘horsé are important. 
wish our readers to'remember them: rh Sp 

* Whem you find your horse begins to slacken hig 
speed, do not recklessly compel him to maintain. it, 
but thick how you yourself would like to be thus 
urged on beyond your strength. Do not worry your 
horse by repeated whip strokes, as every blow 
the animal of some of'its strength, and con 
blows rob it also of the motives to exertion by the 
violence of the strokes on the skin, and also effect 
the muscles underneath on which the motions’ de- 

end. If any oa doubts this, a slight blow on hig 
eg or arm will soon convince him of the truth. If 
ou have two horses working together, and one horse 
s slower or weaker than the other, do nut force it to 
do as much as the other, but rather slacken the speed, 
if even it is done by keeping the other horse back; 
and never use bearing reins, they are useless. to the 
driver, vexatious to the horse, and are the cause of 
many falls; but above all, be not too fond of showing 
them that you are their master and they your slaves; 
they know it well enough to their sorrow without 
this trouble.” : 

To the above we would add the cruelty and folly 
of using blind bridles. Itis a custom that has come 
down from the dark ages, when tbe practice was not 
only to blind horses but meo. We see the folly of 
the latter, but bave yet to learn the folly of the. for- 
wer. Weknow something about this matter. When 
we owned a horse, we removed at once his blinders, 
much to his satisfaction and certainly to ‘our own 
gratification. We have hung them up iv our cellat 
as a relic of the dark ages. While we are trying to 
pour in light upon man, let us not forget the noble 
animal who is so great a blessing to us,— The Hang- 
man. 








J. A. SOMERBY, 
PERIODICAL AGENT, 


AND DEALER IN ; 
CHEAP PUBLICATIONS AND STATIONERY, 
No, 13 State-street, 

Montpelier, Vt, 

Magazines and other Periodicals furnished free of postage 


T HE January number of the most popular Magazines will 
be received this day at Somerby’s Periodical 
State st., 3d door east of the Branch bridge. Ladies and gentle, 
men wr to procure Magazines free of Postage, are invited 
to call. 

Thursday, Dec. 25. 24 


RAHAM’S, GODEY’S. COLUMBIAN, LADIES’, NA- 

tional, and Arthur’s Magazines—Pbiladelphia Saturday 
Courier, Saterday Post, New York Mirror Brother Jonathan, 
Boston Notion, Weekly Bee, Illustrated London News, Wil- 
mer & Smiths European Times, and an almost endless variety 
of other Magazines and Papers can be obtained by the year or 
single number at Somersy’s Periopicat Orrict—mostof 
them free of Postage—in all cases half of the Postage = be 
saved. 


NIVERSACIST ALMANAC AND REGISTER, 
FOR 1846, forsate at the Universalist Watchmen Of 

fice. The work is larger than last year—answers every pur- 
pose of an almanac—gives a statistical account of the whole 
Denomination, and contains a number of doctrinal articles 
worth more than the cost of the work. Every Universalist 
should have a copy, and every Partialist should read it. Price 
Iz 1-2 cents single—$1 60 perdozen. All good orders froma 
distance. promptly attended to. 8 


Universalist Books for sale at this Office. 











Paige’s Commentary, 
Pro and Con of Univ’lism, 1 O0|Life of Murray, 
Univeralist’s Guide, 1 OOJExposition at lipinarealians 
Ballour’s 2d Inquiry, 1 00/Christian Graces 

Rose of Sharon tor 1845, 2 00/Smithon Divine Gov'ment, 25 


$1 00, Tales trom Life, 







»” 
46 
50 


Practical Hints, rthodoxy as t is, # 
Austin’s Voice to Youth, » 63/Christian Comforter, 50 
do do the Married, 63/Skinner’s Sermons, iO 
do _on the Attributes, Happy Death Scenes, » 
Ballou’s Select Sermons,  63/*kinner’s Pray er Book, 50 
do notes on the parables.50/Hours of Communion, 33 
do onthe Atonement, 46jSacred Flora, 38 
do Lectures, Language of Gems, 38 
Law of Kindness, 
Streeters’ Hymns, (large and small.) 47 














 PHE UNIVERSALIST WATCHMAN 
AND CHRISTIAN REPOSITORY. 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING CORNER oF 
MAIN AND BARRE STREETS, BY 
BY ELI BALLOU. 
Trrms.—To Mail and Office Subscribers, $1,50 per annum 





cription received for less than one year, except the meney 
be paid on subscribing. pty 0d onti 
reurages are paid. except at the discretion of the publisher. 
az All Communications concerning pre ee be ad- 
dressed to the Editor at Montpelier; Vt.,.and: forwarded 
must be post Pain, ‘ - 
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